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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this research report is to explore 
practices that teachers can use to respond to behavior problems in 
their classes. Preliminary discussion focuses on understanding the 
context of student behavior and identifying student behavior problems 
early. Positive responses to student behavior problems are discussed 
in terras of the following tips: use a preventive approach; establish 
fair limits; set a positive example; restore order when a problem 
occurs; avoid delegating classroom management problems to others 
whenever possible; locate the real problem; change the classroom 
environment when necessary; provide alternatives to undesirable 
behavior; help students understand the consequences of their 
behavior; make provisions for a time out; help students modify their 
behavior; use group counseling procedures to promote positive 
behavior; avoid reinforcing negative behavior; invite students to 
succeed in the classroom; and know how to deal with pathological 
behavior. Five teacher behaviors—modeling, designing, interacting, 
responding, and assesbiny — are discussed db ways of introducing 
students to a way of life in the classroom. Concluding discussion 
concerns the influence of leadership style on student behavior, the 
relations between curriculum and student behavior problems, and 
student behavior problems and the community. Nearly 120 references 
are cited. (RH) 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



Concern about student behavior continues to receive attention 
from all members of the school-community partnership. Since the 
first publication of this book in 1980, a major focus on the societal 
conditions that influence student behavor has been emerging. The 
leading proponent of this trend is David Elkind of Tufts University. 
Elkind has examined every facet of the student's life-space and 
found some common threads running throughout all of them that 
negatively influence student behavior: forced growth patterns that 
require children to meet totally unrealistic expectations, absence of 
"meaningful" jobs appropriate to the student's stage of develop- 
ment, lack of productive adult role models for learners to follow in 
their early development, and a clear shortage of meaningiul jobs for 
adolescents and young adults to form productive work habits. These 
social factors are influencing student behavior in and out of the 
classroom. 

In responding to this cultural situation, teachers (and other 
citizens) need to emphasize learning designs that promote student 
skill development via meaningful experiences. It has been known for 
some time that students who have a sense of participation in the 
home and school-community setting are generally positive in their 
behavior. As Elkind notes, however, the life-space of students is no 
linger limited to these traditional social settings, it now includes the 
"electronic village" and an often misguided peer subculture. A 
unique role exists for teachers in supporting productive student 
behavior* modeling intelligent and aesthetic lifestyles and involving 
students in functional and challenging learning experiences. 



INTRODUCTION 



A major challenge confronting teachers is the handling of classioom 
behavior problems In the past there has been <i tendency to view 
disiuptive student behavior as a problem evolving solely in the classroom 
and thus solvable by simply altering certain conditions that prompt the 
deviant actions Recent reseauh suggests, however, that student be- 
havior (at vanous yade levels) i^ influenced by many factors, and 
teacher responses to disorderly conduct must be based upon a care r ul 
assessment ofcacn student's position in life as well as of the teachei s 
own role in the classroom Teachers and k >earchus a ho attempt to find 
easy solutions to any human deuancy Lave and aiiI continue to meet 
with frustration Human behavioi js Mo complex to be adapted to any 
single cause -effect syndrome. Indeed many 'disruptive students" have 
increased then negative social respon>es because they have been dealt 
with as "problems " Thus, the purpose of this lesearch report is to 
exploie promising piactkes teachers can use in responding to behavior 
problems that emeige in their classrooms 

UNDERSTANDING THE CONTEXT OF 
STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

Individuals behave in certain ways as a result of the variety of genetic 
and sociocukuial foices that have influenced then development. While 
responding to student behavioi pioblems without understanding then 
context can be an efficient way of Managua the classroom, far u o often 
students aie steieotyped as "d'supline pioblenis' simply because no 
one has attempted to find out why thev behave in a negative mannei I he 
effectiveness of various methods of handling behavuu problems can be 
maximized when the teacher involved undei stands the student s pre- 
dicament. 

An examination of how one teachei icspoadrd to d«siuptive behavioi 
in the classioom reveals how important it is foi ediicatois to understand 
the context of behavior 

5 
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Bill (grade four) launches a paper airplane and then tups Ld who is on 
his way to the pencil sharpener. Mr Wyatt reprimands Bill and 
exclaims. "That will be points off your social studies grade' If it 
happens again." Mr. Wyatt says, "you'll flunk this term " Later, in 
the lounge Mr Wyatt expresses disgust that he got Bill in his section. 
"The kid's been a problem since he entered school." he growls 

The reader might wonder if anyone has asked win Bill has continu- 
ously been a "behavior problem" a! school. Does it do any food to 
threaten a student with failure'' Why doesn't Mr Wyatt examine his 
personal attitude toward the student'' Fiom a research perspective. Mi 
Wyatt responded ineffectively to the behavior problem in ihe vidssreom. 
The following beh wiors (used by Mr Wyatt) should be avoided when 
dealing with classroom behavior problems. 

1. Overreacting to the problem 

2. Using threats. 

3. Using punishment that is unrelated to the behavior 

4. Admonishing the student in front of peers. 

5. Losing emotional control. 

6. Discussing the situation with colleagues in unproductive and un- 
ethical ways. 

7 Assessing the problem without a thorough examination of the 
situat J on. (7. 26, 36) 



Mr Wyatt would ha\e been more effective in dealing with Bill had he 
used some of the following behaviors 

I. Asking Bill to leave the room with him for a moment 

2 Discussing with Bill why the behavior is unacceptable and other 
factors related to Bill's behavior 

3 Examining the home situation, peei group setting, and other factors 
that might influence Bill's behavior 

4 Asking Bill to apologize to the student he tripped and making any 
punishment pertinent to correcting the misbehavior 

5 Meeting with Bill and possibly his parents if the problem has existed 
for a long time, through such a meeting a possible solution could be 
worked out. (7, 40) 

By looking at 'he context of student behavior, many teacher-student 
conflicts can be solved in a positive manner Consider the following as 
influences thai affect student behavior— yet they often go unnoticed by 
teachers in their responding to behavior problems, malnutrition, child 
abuse/neglect, life cycle changes, teen-age pregnmcy, drug abuse, 
excessive television viewing, violence in the home, community disorder, 

6 
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lack of family support, peer conflicts, mental health pioblems, lack of 
sleep, and other ^ociocultuial events Foi example, the lelationships 
described in the following chart have boon established through continu- 
ous research. (25, 44. 64. 72. 83) 



Influent e 



Related Behavior Often Observed 



1 Malnutrition 



Lack of Sleep 



Child Abuse Neglect 



4 Excessive Television Viewing 



5 Violence in the Home 



Hyperactivity 

Drowsiness 

Easy loss of temper 

lmtability 

InaMentivenes.s 

Short attention span — 
Irritability 

Inability to complete assignments 

Withdrawn, sullen 
Aggressiveness, takes out anxiety 

on peers and teacher 
Pooi attendance record 
Excessive seeking of attention 
Shoit attention span 
E x 1 1 em e aggre s si ve n es s 
Difficult y in following dnections 
Inability to complete woik 

assignments 

Evtiemc anxiety level 
Withdrawn and very elepicsseel 
Poor attendance lecoid 
Constant seeking of attention 



Factors within the school may also be influencing student behavioi in a 
negative munnei Teacheis should ask themselves questions such as the 
following as they assess the context of student behavioi pioblems 

1 Does the environment of the school encourage human relation- 
ships'' Are people friendly, personable, and concerned about each 
other 0 Oi is the setting hostile, impersonal, and lacking in human 
warmth 0 (39) 

2 How do I have my classroom organized in terms of the physical 
setting 0 Do the students undei stand what is expected of them 0 As a 
teachei do I have contiol of the class and provide direction in tei ms 
of daily routines 0 (37) 
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3. Do I know the students in a personal ua\ > Have I taken time to 
relate to the student's families, the community, and the special 
situations that influence the students' behavioi in tne classroom*' 
(41) 

4 Is the instructional program relevant to the needs and mteiests of 
the students'' Or aie mun> of the students bored because I ask them 
to repeat work th;u they have alieady mastered " (76) 

> As the teacher have I allowed the students an opportunity to 
develop some of the classioom lules b> v>hich they aie to function > 
Do I listen to student explanations of problem situations* (26) 

Answers to questions such as these are critical when you are attempt- 
ing to determine why teachers and students respond to classroom 
predicaments as they do. Environments in which students are valued, 
listened to, and made a part of the instructional process are more likely to 
promote positive student behav ior than are settings in which students are 
degraded and forced to find their own psychological space in a hostile 
way. 

The cycle of negative student behavior-negative teacher response- 
further negative student response can only be remedied when the 
conditions that are causing the disruptive behavioi are identified, exam- 
ined, and used as the basis for improving the situation Students who are 
experiencing a difficult life at home are certain to behave differently in 
the classroom from their peers who have a positive home life. Likewise, 
students who have been categorized as - problems" vear after year are 
likely to fulfill this prophecv by continuing to behave in dis.uptive w iys 
However, through an examination of the context of student behavior 
(including the teacher s influence), manv behavior problems can be 
solved. (92. 93) 



IDENTIFYING STUDENT BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS EARLY 

Student behavioi problems usuallv aie the result of a long-term 
process dunng uhich the student— in interacting with the 
environment-develops certain behaviors that are unacceptable to the 
teachei imd'or other students (6) The early identification of potential 
behavioi problems can lead to the avoidance of more serious studem 
crises. (45) The following is one example of hovv a problem— left 
undetected— can evolve into a more serious piedicament 
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September Jane Low (ninth grader) discovers she is pregnant Her 
sehoolvvork is poor and so is hei attendance, which is in contrast to her 
usual behavior No one at school 01 at home takes notice of the change 
in behavior. 

October Jane's school behavior continues to deteriorate. Her 
below-average scores on the fiist grade icpoit prompt hei parents to 
restrict her social life But no one nas ically mquiied why Jane is 
behaving so difler?:itiy! 

November Jane is reported missing by hei patents' School officials 
are stunned No one seems to know why she is missing 
December: Jane is found in Florida' 

This example not only brings into focus the importance of identifying 
glaring changes in student behavior eaily but also points to the need for 
broadening oui understanding of such problems. Too often student 
behavior problems are viewed only as situations that disrupt the teach- 
er's functioning In Jane's case the disruption is of a s'udent-centeied 
natuie. affecting her learning and functioning. Teachers need to observe 
student behavior in terms of how it affects run only the class but most 
importantly the student involved in the situation. (40) Through natuial 
observation teachers and Jane's parents should have noticed the changes 
in her behavior and inquired. "Why the change*" or "Jane, is some- 
thing wrong— can we help?" 

Not only did Jane's problem go unnoticed, but also apparently no one 
(at home or at school) talked with Jane Communu atin\> with and 
counselor students is a pioven method of preventing many discipline 
problems Kvery student should have at least one adult confidant they 
can trust while in school Hopefully, a similai situation would exist at 
home Teachers who counsel and interact witn their students on a legulai 
basis report that not only do they km>n then students better, but also 
they are moie able to detect problems that might develop into more 
severe situations at a later time. (39. 46. 52. 54) Foi example 

Ms. Green "John, you really seem bothered lately'" 



Ms. Green "Yes. you seem off in youi own world " 
John. "Well, things aren't too ho' at home these days!" 

A/s. Green "John, have you talked with you' patents about it ' You 



Ms Given "Feel fiee to stop and talk with me. John Sometimes 



John. 



"()h r * 



John 



know that might help." 
"Oh. 1 just don't know " 



that can help." 
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Indeed, realizing thai some . is concerned and willing to listen can be 
the initial step in solving a pioblem or at least learning to cope with li. 

Another very effective way of minimizing student behavior problems 
is to keep in unuh with parents. This can help to accomplish two 
purposes to develop communications between home and school, and to 
eneouiage parents to he involved with their ehildicn s development and 
educational progress Reseaich findings indicate that when a positive 
home-school relationship exists and when parents are highly suppoitive 
of their children's educational endeavois. the school performance of 
students increases in a positive direction From a piactical standpoint, 
when parents and teachers aie communicating with each othei. they will 
certainly be more likely t:> handle behavioi problems than if such 
linkages do not exist. (73. 83. 92) 

Anally, there aie some warning signals that teachers look fo: when 
attempting to identify classroom behavioi problems early (7. 21. 58. 65) 
Some of these are as follows 



1 A drastic change in a student's behavior or routine may indicate a 
change in the life context of that student. A child who is normally 
outgoing and who suddenly becomes withdi awn is usually signaling 
for help. 

2 A student who exhibits extreme behavior indices usually has some 
dysfunction in teim* of human functioning For example, an 
extremely aggiessive child needs immediate^ attention and assis- 
tance in reorganizing her oi h.s behavior A child who is very 
listless may be telling the teacher that she oi he is abused 
malnourished, or not getting proper test oi attention at home Do 
not allow these extremes to go unattended, they can develop into 
severe discipline pioblems 

3 A student who is always unpiepaied. constantly disorganized, and 
generally unable to handle basic classioom untunes is indicating to 
the teachei that she or he is m need of "oiganizationai help." Such 
a student, if allowed to continue in this manner, will eventually 
have a negative effect on other students and generate other piob- 
lems foi herself or himsWf and the teacher 

4 A studt nt who is unable to accept even the most basic authority 
limits necessaiy for classioom management should receive im- 
mediate attention The "I don't have to do that" syndiome can 
create a climate of chaos in the classroom and will only have 
negative effects on everyone involved 

5 The student and the teacher who have role conflicts and/or person- 
ality clashes eaily in the school yeai aie. if left unattended, headed 
for moie severe pioblems later in the school year' The teacher 
upon recognizing such a situation needs to examine his or her part 
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in the conflict as well as assessing the student s pait l\\ resoivuig 
ihe problem eail> in the school >eai. eveivone tan have a more 
productive learning expenence. 

Additional indicators of pending behavioi problems include a poor 
attendance record, continuous problems with completing assignments, 
ongoing conflicts with peers, uncollected health pioblems. severe con- 
flicts in the home setting, and related teacher attitudes and 01 school 
factors that ma> be encouraging disuptive student behavioi (See (83) j 

In essence, research indicates that teachers (and paicnts) can prevent 
many senous student behavioi problems b> identifying them earl> and 
by formulating plans to correct such behaviois Through obsemng. 
counseling, and communicating with students, teachers, and parents, a 
positive relationship can be formed, and thus a majorih of discipline 
problems prevented from taking place 



POSITIVE RESPONSES TO STUDENT 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

In any t:roup vetting, behavioi that disrupts the functioning of others is 
undesirable It is. however, natural that some conflict occius in small or 
large group settings such as the .L.ssroom. Teachers who expect 
students to behave ideally every day are going to be frustrated in their 
effoits to work with children and voung people in .'. positive manner. 
Children. like adults, have strong feelings about themselves and others, 
and sometimes these feelings emerge in conflict with those of othi rs A 
classroom without problems of some kind would be unreal. The most 
positive view of the classioom recognizes the possibilities ol student and 
teacher behavior problems, while at the same time attempting to design a 
setting where they are minimized and handled aopropnateU . l2?. 42. 60. 
94) 

The question most frequently asked by first-year teachers is What is 
the best way to deal with discipline problems' Of course, theie is no 
single answer. Reseaicheis have explored a variety of techniques foi use 
in handlmgclussroom behavioi problems While one appioach may woik 
effectively in one situation, it may be totally ineffective in a different 
context There are. howevei. seveial practices that classioom teacheis 
and reseaichers have found to be effective in dealing with classroom 
behavior problems. 

11 
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Utilize a Preventive Approach 

Many behavior problems can be prevented when the teacher knows 
the students he or she is working with, has a well-oigamzed piogium of 
studies, exhibits an aura of confidence in his 01 her own teaching style, 
has a sense of humor, and is involved with the students in a meaningful 
manner Some practices that teachers have found useful in getting the 
school year off to a good start include the following. ( i) sending getting 
to know you" letters to students befoie school opens, (2) visiting or 
falling paients of the students who will be in then classroom. (3) utilizing 
the initial part of the school year to establish positive relationships with 
the students, and (4) organizing the classioom around the needs (de- 
velopmental, social, and educational) of the students who will be in the 
classroom By utilizing these and other practices, teachers can prevent 
many classioom pioblenis fioni taking place. (54. 58. 71) 

Establish Fair Limits 

Research indicates that when students understand what is expected of 
them, their behavior is more consistent, moie constitutive, and more 
reflective of what the teacher desires in the classroom. It has been 
further established that when students perceive classroom rules and 
limits as fair and reasonable, they behave in productive ways. It is 
advisable, therefoie. to establish a few needed rules at the beginning of 
the school yeai Long lists of do\ and don't's confuse students and give 
them a negative impression of what learning is all about. When students 
aie involved in setting these limits and or aie able to m« the need for 
such limits, many group behavioi problems can be prevented. For 
example, when students understand the need for limiting the number of 
individuals at a learning station, usually they will comply. Students 
(especially those who lack self-management skills) desire some direction 
and limits Horn an adult so that they can function effectively in the 
classroom In many classiooms student behavioi pioblenis occin be- 
cause i*mits have not been set oi because the established rules do not 
make sense. (54. 6\ 86* 

Set a Positive Example 

Classioom teachers can provide students with an exemplary model of 
how to behave and learn The teacher who is well organized and 



enthusiastic about the subject matte is certain to infect at least some 
students with a similar desire to learn. The teacher who is disorganized, 
unmotivated, and c> nic.il is "uniting" students to misbehave. Accoid- 
ing to research findings, teacheis who listen to students, have a lelevant 
curriculum, and involve students in active learning have fewer behavior 
problems than do their less involved counterparts (2. 20. 33, 43) 

Restore Order When a Problem Occurs 

When a discipline problem occurs in he classroom, students ,tre 
watching to see how the teachei will handle the situation The restoration 
of order is the first pnoritv Identity wheie the pioblem exists and direct 
your efforts toward restoring the class to an orderly louttne Avoid 
emotional outbursts which often lead to fuither disruption and serve no 
useful purpose. If the pioblem is a minoi one. treat it us such and direct 
the students) to return to woik If a moie serious pioblem exists, you 
may want to take the student fiom the eUssroom and have the aide oi 
anotheradult watch the class temporal ilv By constructively dealingwith 
the situation, you will demonstrate to the students that you aie m control 
of things and feel at ease in the classroom. ( 19. S5, 68) 

Handle Your Own Problems 
Whenever Possible 

A very important teseareh finding is that people who exhibit a sense of 
control and direction aie viewed as effective leadeis This is certainly 
true of classioom teacheis The teachei who is constantly sending 
disruptive students to the principal's office is inviting fuithci double and 
may eventually lose total control of the students. While theie may be 
situations that wairant outside help, avoid delegating classroom man- 
agement to others whenevei possible Students respond positively to 
teacheis who aie able to manage then own classiooms Kven the 
disruptive student is impiessed by the ' ttMchei in comiol and is mote 
likely to impiove her or his behavioi with such a teachei than with one 
who must alway s search for the piincpal to handle pioblenis. (19. % % (>()) 

Locate the Real \ roblem 

In fai too many cases student bciiawoi pioblenis aie dealt with in the 
immediacy of occurienec Once older has been testoied to the class- 
ic 
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room, examine the situation more thoroughly Was the behavior reflec- 
tive of a continuous student problem 0 Is the student utilizing this 
behavior to avoid coping with the real problem 1 Does the situation 
reflect a student-teacher value conflict? As the teacher am I over- 
reacting to behjMoi that is realty a normal part of human development'' 
Are conditions in the classroom, at home, or in the community piompt- 
ing students to misbehave 0 The answers to these questions tan help you 
find out what the real problem is (2. 73. 94) 

Change the Classroom Environment 
When Needed 

When students are constantly disruptive, this may be a signal that the 
dassioom setting needs reorganizing In some cases lhrr» may be too 
many students in the room for orderly learning to take place. Most 
human beings respond negatively to overcrowding Beyond icducing the 
number of students in the classroom, teachers can attempt to maximize 
the space available by employing small-group seating arrangements or 
by using corndois (whcie possible) and other space \wthin ihe school. 
Maximum use of "outdoor learning" centeis can ilso be effective 
in reducing discipline pioblems. (37. 47, 54. 65) 

Provide Alternatives to 
Undesirable Behavior 

Develop a set of alternatives that students can use in learning to 
manage then behavior positively. A common discipline problem is the 
student who yells oi jumps to get the teachcTs attention. Develop an 
alternative whereby students can achieve ihen goal without causing a 
majoi disturbance in the ciassioom. Research also indicates that teachers 
can benefit from developing alternative behaviois in then teaching 
styles, thus using different I chaviors according to 'he individual charac- 
teristics of students Foi example, in some cases a firm voice is efYective 
in communicating with students, while in other situations a gentle voice 
is more appropriate Keep in mind that while alternatives are etTective in 
maintaining classroom ordei. they aie not the anwei to discipline 
pioblems. Eventually the teacher and tne student mu*t resolve the 
problem that is causing the misbehavior (8. 27. 40, 58) 
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Help Students Understand the 
Consequences of Their Behavior 

The sooner students are able to perceive the consequences of then 
behavior, the greater the possibilities are foi improvement in their 
approach to life This is whv it is so important foi teachers unci patents) 
to utilize discipline approaches that ultimate!} bung students to the 
realization trV their negative behavior has detnmental effects on them- 
selves as well as otheis When a student can see how his 01 hei actions 
made others feel badly and. in turn, caused others to have negative 
feelings toward him or her. a basis for changing the situation then exists. 
Likewise, reasonable corrective measures c\in — if applied when the 
problem is still solvable— help students realize that positive behavior is 
more conducive to successful group functioning than are negative 
actions. Research indicates there is a hidden message in this practice for 
teachers, too 1 For example, disorganized classrooms, poorl> planned 
instructional units, and hostile teachei attitudes tow aid students have a 
degrading effect on student self concepts which is ceitain to fostei 
discipline problems (7. 27. >0. 57) 



Make Provisions for a 
"Time Out" Space 

All human beings have a toleiaiice lev el bevorui which self control is 
lost } ome cases (especial!) with children who have nevei benefitted 
from having self space ) a student's toleiance level is vei> low indeed. 
These students die. in such cases, signaling to us their rued for time to 
oiganize their behavior so thai then can fuiivtion bettor m a group 
Pioviding a place wheie disruptive students can go to think about then 
behavioi. gain control of then emotions, and oiganize themselves more 
coherentlv can not unl} alleviate main problem* but also pi ovule » 
fiamewoik foi students to solve then own problems Once again this 
practice is vei> .eievant to helping teachers handle then own pioblems. 
There should be a place and resources in the school that teachers can use 
in getting themselves togethei" when conditions exist where the} need 
some time out." Classrooms wheie onl> large-group instruction is used 
are not conducive to pioviding students and teachers with the personal 
space" needed to function effectively. (19. 65. 77) 
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Help Students Modify Their Behavior 



Research indicates that when students learn ways to modify thou 
behavior, they aie acquiring self-management skilis needed foi develop- 
ing positive approaches to classroom functioning An effective way to 
use thiti procedure is to hav e disruptive students keep a daily log of then 
behavior patterns Some leathers use a cheek sheet and. at the end of the 
day. review the progress made b> the student in eliminating undesiiable 
behavior This is a tiansitional behavior management technique because 
the ultimate goal is for the student to reach a level of maturity where she 
can monitor hei 01 his own behavioi. (17, 20, 81, 91) 

Use Group Counseling Procedures To 
Promote Positive Behavior 

Group behavior problems often emerge as a result of role conflict, 
misundei standing of group functions, andoi lack of gioup cohesiveness. 
An effective method of solving, clarifying, and possibly preventing group 
conflict is the use of group counseling sessions Such sessions can be 
used to involve students in value clarification, classroom behavior rules, 
and problem solving and to provide them with opportunities to develop 
teaming skills Piobably one of the most valuable Jesuits of these 
sessions is the understanding that can be developed among students 
about their function as a group and about then individual relationships 
with each other and with the teacher. (4. 14. 30. 52. 78) 

Avoid Reinforcing Negative Behaviors 

By the veiy act of attending to a behavioi pattern, the teacher, 
unknowingly, is reinforcing it Ignoring minor nuances and incidental 
classroom behaviors can usually ^crease their occurrence. Redirecting 
a student's behavioi toward moie constructive activities is another way 
of failing to reinforce the undesirable behavioi. Cueing behavior (giving 
the student subtle but cleai suggestions on how to change his or her 
behavior) can be an effective way to help the student move from an 
undesiiable point toward another, more acceptable place in the class- 
room For example. "John. 1 think you've spent enough time in group 
work, I'd like you to help me clean these work areas " With this 
approach the teachei avoids dwelling on John's negative behavior and 
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helps him make a transition to a more positive role in the classroom 
Dwelling on minor student disturbances can only lead students to 
increase their disruptive behavior. (24. 31. 40. 58) 



Invite Students To Succeed 
in the Classroom 



Self-concept research indicates that stressful students aic invited to 
participate in the learning process in a meaningful way Teachers who 
give students a great deal of verbal and nonveibal attention usually, find 
such students to be very positive in then approach to functioning in the 
classroom. Research also indicates that while teachers have little trouble 
sending positive invitations to students whom they perceive as able and 
worthwhile, they are much less effective in doing this with "problem 
students/* When students who are having problems begin to ieceiv w 
positive messages from the teacher (on a continuous basis), they appear 
to become more productive human beings. The cycle of negative 
messages-negative behavior-negative messages must be replaced with 
a positive behavior cycle (35. 41. 55. 71) 



Dealing with Cases of Pathological Behavior 



In some situations a student may have uev eloped pathological be- 
havior patterns Such patterns are often exhibited either in the student' s 
total inability to function in the group o in hei or his hostile and 
aggressive interaction with peers and teachers. This type of student can 
only have a negative effect on herself or himself and on the other 
students. The classroom is not the place to attempt to solve such 
psychological problems Consult with the appropriate school officials, 
parents, and community agencies in an attempt to refer the student for 
professional care. Indeed, in vcij severe cases the student may need to 
be removed from the classroom until restored to a higher level of mental 
health Once an appropriate level . )f mental stability has been achieved, 
the student can gradually be main streamed back into the classioom. (18. 
86. 93) 

There is a variety of positive responses teachers can use in dealing 
with discipline problems. Many of trVse responses and approaches have 
been reviewed in this part of the book It is woith noting that no single 
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approach to classroom discipline ovists Rather, research and effective 
practice have shown that it is how the teacher Uses the different 
responses with students in the classroom that makes the difference. 



THE TEACHER AND STUDENT 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

The classioom teacher is the key person in establishing a basis for 
positive student behavior Theie are at least five teacher behavior 
categories that, when combined, have a tremendous influence on how 
students progress in the classroom because they set the stage for 
introducing students to a "way a life" in the classroom These be- 
haviors are modeling, designing, tnterai ting, leiponding, and assessing. 

Modeling 

Teachers express a great deal about classroom management through 
their behavioi The teacher who uses a loud voice every minute of the 
day will soon find the students doing the same thing The following 
conversation is indicative of how we often bung about student behavior 
we dislike, 

Mr, Fern Ms Edwards. I ceitainly appieaate whii visiting my 

classroom today Did you notice how disoide»!y the 
students are? 

A/s. Edwards. Yes. 1 did May I make a suggestion' 
Mr. Fern. Why. yes' 

A/s Edwards If I were you. one of the fu st things I would do is clean 
up this room 1 

Similaily. well-organized, peisonable. and alert teachers usually have 
students vvho behave in fnendU and positive way s If student behavioi is 
a constant problem, the first thing to examine is youi own teaching 
behavioi , 

1. Are you oigani/ed in your own teaching behavior* 

2. Have you established a dnection foi students by >our behavior? 

3 V jen a problem occurs, do you respond as a person in coniiol of 
things, oi do you overieact > 

Various observation studies of teaJiei behaviois indicate that many 
discipline problems are looted in the inadequate models students have to 
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follow Teachers who set positive examples are utilizing a very effective 
instructional technique modeling (2.22,33.46.71) 

Designing 

The classroom is an environment that, by design, influences student 
behavior Poorly designed classioom* can encourage student discipline 
problems. For example, environments that are overcrowded and that 
lack "human space" for students to move from one activity to another 
increase the chances of students' misbehaving. Research indicates that 
students are more likely to behav e incorrectly in classrooms where there 
are no physical lines of movement than in those that have such limits. 
The classroom with rows of desks rather than flexible seating arrange- 
ments is not conducive to productive student behavior. Students and 
teachers need time 10 see and interact with each other if they are to form 
positive relationships. (19. 37. 47. 60) 

There is another vital part of a well-designed classioom. The social 
and psychological design" of the classroom can either promote positive 
actions or encourage disiuptive behavioi When students die able to find 
a place where they aie valued, have chances for positive interactions 
with otheis. and can develop their individual talents, they usually are 
positive in their behavioi Studies on disruptive behavioi indicate that 
such students exhibit negative behavioi responses in situations where 
they are neither v allied nor made a part of the ch^sroom process (6, 13, 
24. 35. 40) 

The follow ing questions aie useful in attempting to examine the kind of 
classroom you have designed: 

1 How aie student work areas designed 0 An; seating ariangements 
conducive to student -teacher communie;Mons° 

2 If a learning centers approach is used in the classroom, aie the 
centers well organized and clearly defined 0 Can student* move 
f m\ centei to center without disrupting each other s activities 0 

3 Does the classroom have a pJei'aant appearance and reflect the 
k:nds of learning outcomes desued of the students? Foi example, 
aie student work samples on display' 1 

4 Is the classroom designed to provide for the students' social needs 
as well as for their individual needs 0 Do students have time during 
the day foi mfoimal socialization 0 Is each student involved in 
opportunities to develop individual kills and talents ' 

5 Does the design of the classioom allow foi parental involvement in 
the educational pioiess" Parent -teachei communication is essen- 
tial foi developing meaningful student behavioi guidelines 
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Classrooms that arc drab in appearance, pooily organized, over- 
crowded, and in geneiai too institutional in nature are places uheie 
students perform poorly— both intellectually and socially In eontiast. 
Pleasantly designed classrooms wheie students aie involved in produc- 
tive learning stimulate positive bchavioi among students and teacheis. 
(27 37.58) 

Interacting 

Teachers uho systematical!) work at intending with students have 
fewer discipline problems than do teachers who minimize their com- 
munication with students This premise applies to nonverbal as well as 
verbal interaction between teachers and students. Observational studies 
of teachei behavior indicate that teacheis interact (verbally and nonver- 

bally) more with students they like than with students they dislike thus 

creating many behavior pi oblems that could be avoided. (4. 9. 27. 31. 71 J 

Students have reported to counselors, parents, and researchers the 

positive reinforcement that they received when a teacher took the time to 

focus on something they accomplished To be ignored. Heated as a Mow 

learner." or isolated from classroom events does not foster positive 

student bchavioi Some teacheis have found the videotaping of their 

classioom behav tor very valuable in changing then classroom interaction 

patterns Indeed, when teachers perceive students in positive ways, they 

change their behavior patterns to a more meaningful level (7 28 33 71 
88) 

Interaction behav iois that seem to prompt positive student reaction 
include the teachei 's use of "we" statements, teacher contact with 
students while they are working, and the teachei \ use of gestures that 
indicate to the students that they are valued Contrast the following two 
teaching scenes. 

A "Mary, that project is coming along nicely— you might want to 
talk with Mi Biogan about the painting design.'" 

B -Mary, are you still building that pioject ' My. almost evei vone i > 
ready to paint today'" 

In Scene A we have a veiy suppoitive teacher who is viewing the 
student as an individual an J is pioviding fuithei duection foi completing 
the pioject Scene B. in contrast, is a veiy negative teacher interaction 
with the student. Ceitainly. the student must feel inadequate, and 
possibly hostile towaid those in the classioom. aftei such an experience. 
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The formation of student behavors is tn large pait due to the way that 
adults respond to their earl) attempts at behavior Excellence (both 
academically and socially) Ls not achieved all at once— it is a process 
during which people refine and extend their skills. This process is 
dependent upon teacher responses to student attempts to improve then 
functioning in the classroom Research in the field of human psychology 
clearly indicates that negative responses to undcsiiablc behavior are 
ineffective m changing student behavioi patterns. Not only are they 
ineffective as discipline methods, but even worse they tend to elicit 
further negative behavior (17. 73. 80. 90) 

Teachers have found that by forming a positive set of responses to 
different student behavioi s. the) can affevt students in positive ways. 
For example, the following situation happens quite often tn classrooms 

"Lisa, you've been out two days now Please see me at recess because 
you'll need to get that work made up today!" 

Now iead the following response and ask yourself which appioach 
piomotes a positive atmospheie between teachei and student. 

"Lisa, we missed you! It's good to have you back Janet, could you 
show Lisa what we've been working on and help her out' Thanks 
Janet!" 

In the second situation the teacher welcomes Lisa back, encourages 
otheis to help her. and in general cieates a we like you' feeling in the 
classioom Lven in difficult situations, positive teachei icsponses aie 
desiiable. 

"Paul, you must not feel well today' You know pushing is not our 
way of doing things. You spend some time alone until you can act more 
like the Paul I know " 

This teacher's response indicates that Paul can behave better and helps 
him regioup his thoughts before rejoining the group While theie will be 
cases in which teacher lesponses must be firm, authontative. and 
foiceful in ordei to maintain classroom contiol. it is evident in the 
research that positive responses are most effective in limiting and/or 
solving classioom discipline piohlems (40. 58. 77. 91) 
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It is no groat surprise that students who are assessed as academically 
weak also appear on "disruptive behavior lists." Likewise, we should 
not be surprised to find that teaeheis whu assess their teaching behaviors 
periodically have fewer discipline problems than do teachers who hold to 
their cherished patterns of teaching the same way as last year '* The 
assessment process, when used to foster improved student and teacher 
behavior, can be a valuable method of making classrooms meaningful 
places for everyone (2. 9. 45, 46) 

Teacher assessment of student learning is important because of the 
effect it can have on the direction set for helping that student become a 
productive and self-managed human being. The problem with 
deficiency-oriented assessment is that it has a negative effect on student 
self concept, teacher perception of the student, and peer relationships 
within the classroom The case of Jimmy Hall brings this point into 
focus 

Jimmy, in kindergarten, was diagnosed as having speech problems, 
club feet, low I Q.. and minimal hearing loss By third grade he was 
further assessed as a slow learnei who must have at least some brain 
damage. At no point during this time period has any teacher become 
his friend, realized how his father s death affected Jimmy , oi com- 
municated with his mother about the problems fated by the family. 

The term assessment implies that we "take stock of* ind "set a 
course with a more positive direction *' Unfortunately, and in too many 
cases, assessment is used to sort students into categories of winners and 
losers Ueseaich shows that where assessment procedures ore used to 
promote .tudent development, the students most often respond by 
improving their behavioi and school performance. The following student 
reactions to fas oiable teachci assessment behaviors confirm what class- 
100m research studies have found: 

Janet Mr. l£lsworth was quite cleat with me that I had problems 
with writing skills. But that was okay because he helped me 
set up a plan to impiove and constantly pointed out to me how 
I had improved' 

Ftank Coach Glen set high expectations for himself, and our team 
followed his example. He had away of showing you where to 
improve and how to impiove without making you feel bad or 
belittled 

Rita My third giade teacher changed my life Until then I thought I 
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was dumb She showed me how to do things, stuck by me. 
and helped mv parents rtvlizc I was okay —going to be a fine 
pei son. 

Most students are willing to accept their weaknesses when their 
strengths are highlighted and thc> are given an opportunity to improve. 
In essence, teacher behaviors such as modeling, designing, xntenu ting, 
responding, and assessing are. avoiding to research. ver\ influential in 
either promoting or delimiting student behavior problems. ( 19, 27. 71, 93) 



THE SCHOOL: LEADERSHIP STYLE 
INFLUENCES STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

Classroom teachers (even those who r unction in self-contained set- 
tings) are not the only influential role models whj affect student 
behavioi. The school is an ecological system in which people are 
continuously influencing each other's behavior One very important 
aspect of this en' ironment is the leadership style of the educatois who 
operate the school While the principal is often viewed as the school's 
leader, it must be noted that every person in the school exhibits leader- 
ship in some capacity or role. When the behaviors of these people 
are combined, a style of human interaction that has a high impmt on 
how students behave emerges (6, 28, 34, 38) 

A critical review of the research indicates that leadership styles can 
positively oi negatively affect students' behavior patterns and their 
academic performance Related to this is the fact that many 'leaders" 
try hard to fulfill the role expectations set by their superiors. Job 
descriptions and role expectations often infer a desired leadership style 
to the person applying for the job. For example. 

NEEDED. Middle School Counselor. Position available for Fall 
1980. Master's Degree in Guidance and Counseling , , required. 
Primary responsibilities include handling severe discipline problems, 
working with local officials on juvenile delinquency, and taking care of 
student dismissals due to continuous violations of school rules. 

This job description indicates that the leadership philosophy of the 
school district is a deficit type of philosophy. No mention is made of 
counseling, listening, and relating to students, teacheis. andor parents. 
Indeed, a person with a degree in criminal justice might be best qualified 
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for this job Although this example may seem extreme, it is. unfoitu- 
natcly. indicative of the leadership styles existent in many schools. 

In contrast to the job description foi a counselor. look at the following 
advertisement: 

NEEDED- Elementary Principal. Position available Fall 1980. A 
Master's Degree in School Leadership is dcsiublo. Applicant should 
have s* me teaching experience and skills in working with people. We 
need a person who can utilize faculty talents, relate to students in a 
personal manner, and involve parents and citizens in the educational 
process. A sensitive, mature, and well-organized person will find this 
job most rewarding. 

The emphasis in this description is on the principal s working with 
people, involving them in making decisions, and suppoiting them in the 
development of a humane learning setting Jus; as students tend to adopt 
the expectations set by adults in the school, so it is with educational 
leaders. 

Research indicates that the following leadership behaviois are posi- 
tively related to pioductive student behavior. 

I Leaders who are visible and interact with students and teachers on 
a regular basis have fewer discipline problems th n do leaders who 
isolate themselves. (28) 

2. When leadership is shared by the school pnncipal. teacheis. 
students, and patents, a team approach to teaching and learning 
emerges and usually has a positive influence on student and teacher 
behavior. (60) 

3 Leaders who are identified as open to the ideas of others (including 
teachers and students) and who are willing to incorporate these 
ideas in school plans have a positive effect on students and 
teachers. (86) 

4 When leadeis set high expectations foi those in the school to reach 
towaid (and provide suppoit so that the expectations can be 
reached), students usually respond in positive and productive ways. 
(71) 

5 When leaders re w aid positive behavior and tocus on the strengths 
of individuals, they usually receive high pioductrvity from people. 
(54) 

6 Leaders who are firm. fair, and flexible in implementing school 
policies usually fine! that teachers and students are consistent and 
positive in their behavior. (82) 

7 Leaders who are responsive to the needs of others and who attempt 
to accommodate such needs have a positive effect on how students 
and teacheis relate to each other in the school setting. (4) 

8 When leaders aie predominantly characterized as counselors, lis- 
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tenas. pioblem soiveis. and doeis. thev geneiallv have school 
settings in which positive human iclations exist (88) 

The Mod A foi people to use .n then daily intei actions is established by 
the school leadei Settings where people aie respected, made a pait of 
the school, and ^iven oppoitunities to behave icsponsibly are a usuit of 
productive leadership In LOiitiast. schools where people aie treated as 
objects, constantly reminded to ' stay in then place, and isolated from 
the decision-making ptocess aie indicative of ineffective leadeiship In 
ordei to minimize discipline pioblems and ».\i\im:ze positive student 
behavioi, the leadeiship team (pimcipaU counselors, and teachers) must 
be acting as a group of people mils interested in the welfare of the stu- 
dents ihey teach 



THE CURRICULUM AND STUDENT 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

One of the basic functions of spools is to piovide students with 
evpeiiences by which they can become literate and functional as 
member of a demociatic society Hven in a anal society (in which 
value, vveie basically Homogenous), it was a challenge foi teachers to 
Revise a curriculum that would meet the needs of students In today's 
metiopolitan. technologically complex, and evei-changing society, the 
challenge to foimulate a viable ciiiiiculum is one of the teacher > most 
difficult tasks Thus, pooily designed instiuctional piogiams have played 
a part in the continuing increase of dassioom discipline pioblems. (83) 

In a society that places emphasis on the "heie and now." it is difficult 
for students to concentiate on subjects that appear to have little bearing 
upon then lives However, when teachers design ciiriiculum experiences 
that help students i elate cuirent happenings to past situations, the 
Mudents* interest and perfoimaiice aie likely to impiove Some pioims- 
mg techniques teachers can use to make content iele\ant to student 
needs aie as follows (1) using analogies. (2) involving students in 
critically analvzing then culture. (3) having students chionologicauy 
trace the emergence of an rent social pioblems. (4) pioviding options so 
students can select topics of study . and (5) integrating academic subjects 
into the caieei and occupational objectives of students Few students, 
for example, undeist.nid the skills they will need to peifoim their desired 
career roles Instructional units that are related to the personal lives of 
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students will have a positive effect on student behavior patterns. (15. 19. 
59) 

Students vvho lire assigned institutional tasks that are below or above 
their ability levels tend to perform in less than effective ways A lock 
step" curriculum is inadequate to meet tf diverse ability levels of 
students Man> disruptive students aie also having difficulty mastering 
content that is um elated to their ^kill level In the same respect, many 
students are not challenged by the curriculum While there is no perfect 
curriLuIum-student match, it is evident that well-planned ciirriculums 
that are related to student abilities will deuease related student behavior 
problems, (28. 38. 76. 85) 

Research findings in ps\chologv and sociology indicate that both as 
individuals and as group members, people icspond best in situations 
where they are challenged and given a setting to actively meet the 
challenge Many students report that their best teachers were those who 
helped them reach a goal they never thought achievable In studies that 
isk students to identify what they like best about school, the following 
lesponses are most often listed (38. 55. 71) 

— My teacher 1 She really makes what we do important 

— The thing:* we do 1 Last week we visited a nudeai powei plant — that 

really made our science class lively that week 
— Art class 1 In art we Jo things and have a chance to improve on what 

we do. 

— Mr Kaisei's class 1 There is no fooling around in there. Yo>; know 
what is expected and he leally teaches 

An experience- based curriculum that is accompanied by directed 
learning pioces^es can be effective in helping students leasn and behave 
pioductively Involving students in selecting and oi designing certain 
aspects of the curriculum is yet another way of piomoting positive 
student attitudes toward school Instructional piogiams that ate too 
abstract in content, pooily oigani/.ed. uni elated to student needs and 
abilities, and lacking in coherence aie among the majoi causes of 
disiuptive behavioi (26. 43. 91) 



THE COMMUNITY AND STUDENT 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

While teachers can (and should) use a vauety of appioaches in dealing 
with dassioom discipline pioblems. no leview of this subject would be 
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adequate without an examination of the relationship between the com- 
munity setting and studen; behavior problems The school is not an 
island unto itself (69) It is no surprise, for example, that communities 
that have a high crime rate have a corresponding high rate of school 
vandalism While man> people still believe that such behavior problems 
are restricted to urban schools, the current research indicates they exist 
in all areas of our societ) In examining school-community arrange- 
ments that seem to promote positive student behavior, the following 
items are of significance: 

1 Schools that utilize community resources and facilities in their 
instructional program find school-community relations to be im- 
proved. (59) 

2 Communities that actively support the schools by continually 
attempting to improve their quality minimize disruptive behavior 
and vandalism. ( 19) 

3 Vandalism, delinquent crime rates, and classroom discipline prob- 
lems are reduced in communities where students are given mean- 
ingful work experiences and are involved in directed recreational 
activities (such as in the extended school day program). (15) 

4 Schools that use citizen advisory councils on a continuous basis 
report that the citizenry becomes more aware of piobiems such as 
classroom discipline and is usually supportive of teachers in their 
attempts to solve these problems. ( 19. 92} 

5 Schools and communities where students aie given responsibilities 
for managing their behavior and caring foi the facilities report fewer 
behavior problem* and less vandalism thai, do communities where 
students are not expected to participate in keeping things clean and 
safe. (3. 50) 

Community involvement is vital to preventing and coriectiri b student 
behavior problems Community-school linkages such as cooperative 
career development programs, community-based school evaluation proj- 
ects, ongoing advisory councils, shared extended school day and school 
year programs, public information campaigns, and other cooperative 
efforts have been used effectively to create positive school environments 
in many communities. The key to preventing school vandalism and 
excessive school discipline problems resides in positive leadership in 
both the school and the community. (19. 83) 

Where school vandalism and disruptive student behavior are severe 
problems, the community can play a major role in resolving the situation. 
For example a common problem is the conflict over accepted values and 
expected behavior in the home, school, and community. When the 
divergence of home values and school values is cxtieme, classroom and 
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school discipline problems seem to inn ease An effective *va> of dealing 
with this conflict is to develop a slSiooI- community dialogue by which 
differences can be resolved and a common goal established so that 
students understand that there is a desirable way of behaving, applica- 
ble to all facets of the community. (3) 

Community attitudes toward the school system are significantly re- 
lated to how students respond to their edUL.ition.il experience. When the 
predominant view of the schools is negative and or hostile, students 
appear to adopt a similar perspectiv e and exhibit uncooperative and e\ en 
aggressive behavior toward school personnel. By forming a community 
involvement plan and promoting the positive aspects of school services 
to the community, a beginning tan be made in building more functional 
school-community relationships. An authentic partnership, however, 
will occur only when teachers, parents, and citizens listen to each other 
and cooperativ ely design programs that reflect their combined concern 
(92) 

The myth that classroom discipline problems can be handled best by 
the teacher alone is not supported bv research findings. The evidence 
indicates that everv member of the community influences the way 
students behave Indeed, the most current research cleat ly indicates that 
when parents, citizens, and teacheis begin eailv in the life of the child to 
set a positive example of accepted beha* lor (and continue this effort), the 
results are very positive m terms of student social behavior and academic 
achievement (51) 

EPILOGUE 

"Conditions for learning, whether in the classroom or in the 
workplace, shape human responses to many issues. Teachers shape 
at least some of these learning conditions in the classroom. Parents, 
of course, influence another facet of the student's life at home. The 
mos* promising approaches for dealing with disruptive behavior in 
schoo' have emphasized educational and support activities that 
strengthen parent and teacher skills in dealing proactively with 
student behavior, ^kulcd teachers and knowledgeable parents are the 
best "tools" available for promoting positive student behavior. 
Education programs for parents and professional development oppor- 
tunities for teachers that focus on increasing their power to influence 
students' lives in a positive direction are ultimately the most 
effective methods for responding to behavior problems. 
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